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THE NORTH SIDE, AS SEEN FROM THE MEWS, 


THERE is much historical interest attaching to the 
old chapel, of the north side of which we here give 
an original sketch. Though situated in the midst 
of a thickly-peopled neighbourhood, its very existence 
is but little known, being sunk from view, on the 
west side of Ely Place, Holborn. The name of this 
“Place” marks it as the original site of the once 
magnificent London residence of the Bishops of Ely. 
In former times, most of the bishops had seats, or, 
as they were commonly called, places, in Or near 
London, in which they resided during their attendance 
on parliament, &c.; and at the periods of this town 
residence they were accustomed to exercise jurisdiction 
in their town places, just as in their own dioceses in 
the country. The Bishop of Bangor had anciently a 
palace in Shoe Lane, Holborn; and the Bishop of 
Lincoln possessed one in the village of Holborn, or 
Oldbourne. Most of these episcopal houses, however, 
were either exchanged, or divided into private dwel- 
lings. Winchester Place, Southwark, once a splendid 
palace of the bishop of that see, was replaced by a 
house at Chelsea, which has also long ceased to be thus 
appropriated. Lambeth Palace, indeed, still fulfils its 
original purpose as the seat of his Grace the Primate. 
Vou, XIII, 





By far the most extensive “ citie habitation” of 
this kind, which was, in fact, an appendage to 
another see, though placed in the very heart of the 
metropolis, was that of the Bishop of Ely, on the 
spot which we are describing. And, although, since 
the year 1772, the successive bishops of Ely have 
occupied a house in Dover Street, Piccadilly, which 
was then annexed to their office, in lieu of the old 
Ely Place, there is still a small piece of property 
belonging to the see in the parish of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, namely, the Charity School House in Hatton 
Garden, and a slip of ground running behind the houses 
in Kirby Street, in the same parish. The titles of this 
garden and street, together with those of Christopher 
Street, Mitre Court, Saffron Hill, Field Lane, suggest 
materials for illustrating the subject before us; but 
before we proceed to a particular mention of the 
Palace, which has long been levelled with the ground, 
or speak of its garden of strawberries, its vineyard, 
or the green meadows which it once boasted, let us 
turn to the sole relic of antiquity at present existing 
on this remarkable site, namely, the antique chapel of 
St. Etheldreda. Newcourt, in his Repertorium Lon- 


dinense, written in 1700, says of Ely Chapel, “ It is 
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to this day a very fair, large, old chapel.” 
venefablé a@triictiire, talled aftér the naihe of the 
foundfess of the tiotiastery at Ely, may be considered 
to be of about thé daté uf 1320; though an eeclesi- 
astical building occupied its site at an earlier period, 
The rich and highly decorated Eastern window, as 
seen from Ely Place, affords a pleasing specimen of 
the style of the fourteenth century. The Western 


window is of four mullions with cinque-foil arches; | 
», a circle filled with three roses and | 


and above thes 


two quatre-foils. not less beautiful than 


It 


greatly obscured by the west gallery within. The 
floor of the chapel being raised ten or twelve feet 
abové the level of the ground in Ely Place, the access 
to it i# by a flight of stone steps, which lead to two 
small dovrs witer the great east withdow, the wall 
havitigg beet pierced for Uuors Where there were once 
nichés fur statues. These steps and doors did not 
exist 1 177%; the etitrance having been from the 
south-@ast : thé ohly approach is now from the east. 


The chapel is a parallelogram, in letigth ninety-one | 


feet, HH in Wreadth thitty-nine. It contaits about 
550 sittii@s, tipwards of half of which are free. In 
conseytidite, however, pirtly, of the peculiar situa- 
tion Uf the chapel, amidst a row of hutises, beyond 
whith is tH thoroughfare, it is less Kitown than it 
ouglit th be; dnd there is fat mre than sufficient 
rodtii fut the worshippers who attehd the thornitig 
and &Veliiiig services. 

The galleries on the north and sotith sides, are 


supported bY plain columns of wood: these, with | 


the ceilitig, cornices, &c., which were added at the 
latter part of the last century, might be styled very 
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that | 
at the east end; but it is choked up with buildings, | 
so as to be inaccessible from without, and is also | 





neat iti a thore modern building, but certainly do not | 
agree with tlie five narrow and elegant windows on | 


each sitlé, and the florid and grotesque ornaments 


betweeit them, ivf With the general aspect of the place. | 
Here, 48 lately a8 sevetity years sificé, the Bishop of 


Ely, like his predeceesurs, tised ti sit eithroied in 
due state, Thotigl vite Witidow on etch side has been 
filled up, the chapel is by tl Means deficient in light. 

After sufveyiiig the interior, the visiter will observe 
a good douf-wiy at the sotith-West, Which appears 
to be of the eaflie® perivd, 4% middle, of the four- 
teenth century. Viewing it froii the outside, though 
rather at a disadvantage, owing to the narrowness of 
the space, he will also notice at the a to his left a 
rude and massive fragment of wall, evideutly a portion 
of the old building, and adjoining it the octagonal 
turret of the chapel, crowned with a conical top or 
cap. Inthe year 1772, when Grose described it, there 
Was a similar turret or buttress at each corner, On 
the south side were formerly the Cloisters; these, 
with the quadrangle which they inclosed, covered a 
Space about three times as large as the area of the 
chapel itself. On the north side of the building, of 
Which the view before us was taken in the present 
atitumn, there are now stables ; but anciently, there 
was a field planted with large and handsonie trees, 
and surrounded by a wall. 


The low arched gateway, seen to the north-west | 


in the cut, about which a quantity of ‘earth and 
ftibbish has accumulated, making the ground mich 
higher than formerly, leads into a dark soutefrain, or 
Crypt, which, stretching under the whole extent of 
the chapel, is stated by Malcolm, to have been for- 
Merly used as a burial-place for inhabitants dying 
within the precinct, when Ely Placé was tenanted by 
the Bishop and his establishment. This is by no 
méans improbable, though there are no adequate 
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This | proof of Christenings and Marriages having been 


solemtiized in the chiapél, the original régisters of 
which are in eXisténce. It ajpéirs, algo; that in the 
times of popery, fio fewer than three chaplain’ were 
appointed, on certain conditions, to pray within the 
chapel, for the soul of Bishop William de Luda, who 
died in 1297, and for the souls of the bishops of Ely 
for ever. Considering this, and the great extent of 
the premises, together with the then distinctive cha- 
racter of the place, the persons immediately connected 
with it would surely find interment within its pre- 
cincts; and if so, where so likely, especially those of 
the sacred profession, as in the crypt? This crypt 
has six windows on the north, answering to as many 
niches on the south side, but many of the windows 
are now stopped up. The chief entrance to it is from 
Kly Place, by an arched doorway under the east 
window. Kight enormous chestnut posts, with pow- 
erful girdets, runtiing from east to west, support the 
floor of the chapel; and though upon these, as well 
as other parts of the fabric, time has protluced a 
visible effect, there is a inassiveness and solidity about 
the whole edifice which afford a promise of its lasting 
etitire for many years to cume, 

The earliest date which can be assigtied to this place, 
in connexion With Ely, is that of Johii de Kirkeby, 
(appoitited bishop in 1286,) Who left, by Will, to his 
sticcessors in the sée, & message and nine Collages 
itt Holborn, which messuage becathe theticefurth the 
capital matision of the bishop of Bly: Bishop De 
Luda increased the demesne, aid bequeathed it, on 
the condition that his itithediate sieeessurs should 
pay one thotisand marks, 48 4 fund for the paythent 
of the three chaplains, for the perfortiatice of the 
sefvices above mentioned, He also left three houses 
for the resideiice of the chaplaitie., Bishop Juhti de 
Hothatn, at his death itt 1336, added sik thessuages, 
two cellars, and forty acres of laid, whith hé gave 
to the canons of Ely to say thas#és for his soul. 
Camden culls Ely Place “ 4 citie habitation of the 
bishops of Ely, well beseemitig bishops ts dwell in ; 
fur which they ate beholden to Juhii de Hotham, 
bishop of Ely, under King Edward the Thifd,” 

Thothas Artindel, who was eunsecfated in 1374, 
and afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
expetided great portions of his reventié of the 
palace, Whiether the preset chapel was of his 
building or not, it is clear that a chapel had been 
in existence here before: and it is more probable, 
that he improved and beautified it. This munificent 
prelate not only repaired the palace, but also erected 
a large front towards the street, in the stone-work 
of which his coat of arms, sculptured, was to be 
seen in the time of Stowe. 

Having given a description of thé Chapel, the sub- 
sequent history of which is closely connected with 
that of the palace itself, we now arrive, in chrono- 
logical order, at a fact worthy of record; the death 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, father of 
King Henry the Fourth, at Ely Place. The event is 
thus noticed by Hollinshed :— 

A.D. 1399.—In the theane tithe, the duke of Lancaster 
departed out Of this life at the bishop of Elie’s place, in 
Holburne, and lieth buried in the Cathetfall church of St. 
Paule, in Loudon, on the north side of the high altar, by the 
ladie Blanche, his first wife—Ho.tuinsnep (Richard I1,) 


In this palace many sumptuous feasts were held. 
In Michaelmas Verm, 1464, the serjeants at law held 
their banquet here, to which, among other distin- 
guished persons, the Lord Mayor was invited, with 
the aldermen, sheriffs, &c. But on the Lord Mayor's 
lookitig for the chief seat of state|in the hall, as was 


grounds for the positive dssertion; We have ample always the custom, within the city and its liberties, when 
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the king was not present, Lord Grey of Ruthin, then 
Lord Treasurer of England, was advanced to the 
place of honour ; a slight upon the chief magistrate of 
the city, which he took in such dudgeon, that he left 
the banquet-room, carrying in his train the aldermen, 
who are reported to have felt deep displeasure at the 
treatment his lordship had received, and wiiom he 
consoled with a dinner at his own house instead. 

As some explanation of this occurrence, it may 
be stated, that Ely House and its precincts claimed 
a privilege of express exemption from the Lord 
Mayor's jurisdiction. About this a contest arose 
in 1567, which was not decided for three years. 
Sir Roger Martin, the Lord Mayor, attended with his 
followers at Ely Rents, and attempted to weigh bread 
among Bishop Cox’s tenantry, which they resisted, 
on the ground of alleged exemption from his au- 
thority; they belonging, as they presumed, to the 
civil jurisdiction of the diocese of Ely. The dispute 
having increased to a great height, a council of 
arbitration was appointed, consisting, among others, 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and Robert, 
earl of Leicester, who at length ordered and decreed 
in favour of the right of the Lord Mayor and com- 
monalty of London, which should hold, until the said 
hishop or his successors should show forth better 
matter for their defence. 

Hollinshed, from whose graphic pages Shakspeare 
gathered an abundance of his materials, has the fol- 
lowing passage, in reference to the conduct of King 
Richard the Third, then duke of Gloucester, on the 
morning of the execution of Lord Hastings, A.D. 
1483, Morton being bishop of Ely at that time. 

On the Fridaie (being the 13th of June,) manie lords 
assembled in the Tower and there sat in councell, devising 
the honourable solemnitie of the king’s,* coronation, of 
which the time appointed then so neere approached, that 
the pageants and subtilties were in making day and night 
at Westminster, and much vittels killed therefore, that 
afterward was cast awaie. These lords so sitting together 
communing of this matter, the Protector came in amongst 
them, first about nine of the clocke, saluting them courte- 
ouslie, and excusing himselfe that he had beene from them so 
loig, saieing merrilie, that he had beene a sleeper that daie. 

After a little talking with them, he said unto the bishop 
of Ely,—* My Lord, you have verie good strawberries ut 
your garden in Holborne, I require you let us have a messe 
of them. ‘ Gladlie, my lord, quoth he, ‘ would God I had 
some better thing as readie to your pleasure as that!’ And 
therewithall, in all hast, he sent his servant fcr a messe of 
strawberries. 

Then followed that extraordinary scene which took 
place in a room shown at this day, in the White 
Tower, in which the tyrant bared his withered arm, 
accused Hastings of witchcraft and treason, and con- 
demned that nobleman to instant death. It is curious 
to trace in the striking incident in Shakspeare, and in 
Hume's finely-coloured account of the story, evident 
features of the lively sketch furnished by Hollinshed. 
See Hume's History of England (Edward V., 1483). 

The passage relating to Ely Garden in the tragedy 
of “King Richard the Third,” (Act 3, Sc. 4,) is as 
follows :— 

A room in the Tower. —Bucxincuam, Stanvey, Hastines, Tue 
Bisuor or Eryx, &c., sitting at a table. 

Enter GLoucester. 
Ely, In happy time here comes the Duke himself. 
Gio. My noble lords and cousins all, good morrow! 
I have been long a sleeper; but, | trust, 
My absence doth neglect no great design, 


Which, by my presence, might have been concluded, 
Buck. Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 


William, Lord Hastings, had pronounced your part,— 
1 mean your voice for crowning of the king. 
Glo. Than my Lord Hastings no man might be bolder; 
His lordship knows me well, and loves me well. 
My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 


* Edward V., afterwards murdered with his brother, in the Tower, 
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I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
I do beseech you send for some af them, 
Ely. Marry and will, my lord, with all my heart.—Evit Fly. 

The fame of these “ beautiful strawberries Tt” has 
spread far and wide. In an old Latin play, pre- 
served in the British Museum, a grave dialogue, in 
which they are celebrated, takes place between Glou- 
cester and the bishop. Yet, notwithstanding his 
complaisance, Morton was taken into custody by the 
Protector on the same day, with Archbishop Rother 
ham, Lord Stanley, and others, who were suspected 
of being opposed to the scheme then in agitation, 

In 1531, a sumptuous entertainment was given in 
the great hall of Ely Place, when eleven new ser- 
jeants were made. It was a feast of five days, on 
one of which, (Nov. 13,) King Henry the Ejghth, and 
Queen Catherine, with the foreign ambassadors, were 
present. Among the guests on this grand occasion, 
we meet with the judges, Lord Mayor, aldermen, 
the principal citizens, and the crafts of London ; 
besides knights, esquires, and gentlemen, whose 
places in the rooms, and at the tables, were regulated 
by their several degrees and stations. 

It were tedious, (says Stowe,) to set down the preparation 
of fish, flesh, and other victuals spent in this feast, and it 
would seem almost ineredibie, and (as to me it seemeth,) 
wanted little of a feast at a coronation. Nevertheless a 
little will 1 touch, for declaration of the change of prices, 
Edward Nevill was Seneschal, or Steward; Thomas Rat- 
cliffe, Comptroller; Thomas Wildon, Clerk of the Kitchen, 

The following are extracts from the bill of fare. 

There were brought to the slaughter-house twenty-four 
great beefs at 26s. 8d, a-piece from the shambles. 


s. d, 
One carcase of an oxe from the shambles . 1 4 @ 
One hundred fat muttons, each . . . 210 
Fifty-one great veales, at ° ° ° 4 & 
Thirty-four porkes, at ; : ° ° 368 
Ninety-one pigs, at. ° . ° : 6 
Capons of Greece, of one poulter, ten dozens 
at (a-piece) . ° ‘ e : , 1 8 
Capons of Kent, nine dozen and six, at ° 1 0 
Pullets, the best 24d. each. Other pullets , 2 
Pigeons thirty-seven dozen, each dozen. 2 
Swans xiii dozen . " ° J ° 
Larkes 340 dozen, each dozen . . ; 5 


The quantity of food, and the “ prices’’ when com- 
pared with modern times, are equally curious, 

A further notice of Ely Place, its bestowal by 
Queen Elizabeth on the Chancellor, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and the subsequent alienation of the whole 
estate from the see of Ely, together with some addi- 
tional information respecting the Chapel, are reserved 
for a future paper, M. 


+t Decora fraga. 





Tue last thing to fade from my memory will be the simple, 
unpretending chureh, which, standing sacred by itself, 
overlooks the green hamlet where I was born, casting the 
twilight shadow of its spire beyond the last closed grave, 
and bearing its chanticlerical vane as true to the course of 
the wind, as a needle to its pole. Then there was the good 
pastor, reverently dressed in black, but indicating more in 
his deportment than his attire the sacredness of his calling: 
with a countenance sober, yet full of kind endearing sen- 
timent, and a word on his lips that would reprove gin, with- 
out exciting anger, and encourage piety without creating 
presumption. As he crossed my father’s threshold, we were 
instinetively called in from our sports; when taking each 
upon his knee, that now trembled with age, he would con- 
nect with our pastimes, of which he always spoke, some 
thought that would earnestly look up, as if in anticipation 
of less perishable delights; then blessing us, he would bid 
us remember our Creator in the days of our youth. My 
mother's eyes would fill with tears as he spoke, and my 
father, at his parting, would press him to repeat more fre- 
quently his paternal visits. These were moments inade- 
quately appreciated then, but God grant they be the very 
last to which I become indifferent.— Constantinople. 
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THE OYSTER AND OYSTER-FISHERY. 
Tue common Oyster (Ostrea edulis,) is well known to 
all, and is found, as far as our knowledge extends, on 
the sea coasts in every part of the globe; it was 
known to the Romans, who prized it so highly, that 


vessels were fitted out to procure it from distant; 
countries ; they even sent as far as Britain for this: 


delicacy, considering the British Oyster better than 
those of the Mediterranean, and accordingly these 
luxurious people paid enormous prices for the pro- 
duce of our coasts. At present the consumption of 
Oysters is very extensive, and the fishery conse- 








quently a matter of great moment, and it is pro-| 


tected by severe laws for the preservation of the 
young brood. The Oysters which are the most pre- 
ferred in Great Britain, at least in the southern part 
of the island, are called Natives; they are a small 
sort, but the difference they exhibit from the larger 


kinds is to be attributed to cultivation and age. The 


principal places from whence these Oysters are pro- 
cured, are the river Colne, near Colchester, at Wiven- 
hoe, Malden, &c., in the river Mersey, and the Swale, 
which divides the Isle of Sheppey from the rest of 
Kent, at Milton, Faversham, Queenborough, &c. 
Although these Oysters are called Natives, they are 
chiefly the produce of the French banks on the coast 


fetched and laid down on the oyster-beds at the dif- | 


ferent fishing-banks ; the few that absolutely spawn 
in these rivers belong to the Colchester River. 

The spat when first cast, about the beginning of 
May, is of a white colour, resembling somewhat a 
drop of suet, in which, by the aid of a microscope, 
you can discover a vast number of minute Oysters, 
the substance in which they swim enables them to 
attach themselves to stones and other substances. 
Three days after the spat is cast, the young Oysters 
are a quarter of an inch in width, in three months as 
large as a shilling, in six as a half-crown, and ina 
twelvemonth they are as big as a crown-piece. 

The Oyster being of such common occurrence, 
forms an excellent subject for dissection, and will well 
repay the trouble of examination ; we shall explain 
its internal structure rather fully, as it serves to 
exhibit the care bestowed by the Creator on the 
necessities of so insignificant a creature as the appa- 
rently helpless Oyster. 

The body of the Oyster is placed in the shell in 
such a manner, that the extremity at which the 
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mouth is found, is placed in its narrowest part, 
namely, near the hinge, fig. 1, a. The general form 
of the body is oval, wider at one extremity than the 
other, with one of its sides considerably flattened. 
In referring to fig. 1, it is to be noticed, that part of 
the body has been dissected away to show the in- 
ternal structure; the double mantle, by which the 
principal parts are invested, is free in the whole of its 
circumference, with the exception of a part of its 
margin near to the mouth on the straight side, where 
its two lobes are united for a short distance, forming 
a kind of hood to the head; the mantle, of which we 
have been speaking, has a double row of fringes on 
each of its lobes, those on the outer lobe being the 
shortest. The sense of feeling appears to be very 
acute in this part of its structure, warning the creature 
of the least approach of danger; these fringes can 
be retracted by means of a series of extremely fine 
muscles visible in the engraving. 

The mouth, as we have already seen, is situated at 
the narrow extremity of the shell, and immediately 
behind its opening it is dilated into a kind of bag: 
this answers the purpose of a stomach, and if cut 
open will exhibit the opening of several vessels by 
which the bile is conveyed from the liver, a greenish 
mass which surrounds the stomach on all sides; the 


of Normandy, from which the spawn, or spat, is | Continuation of the stomach, the intestinal canal, is 


clearly seen winding itself beautifully round the liver, 
which is removed in this dissection, until it reaches 
the other extremity of the body at Bs. 

The organs of breathing, nearly the same as the 
gills in fishes, form two double series of vessels on 
each side of the body; they form a net-work of 
vessels C, among which, just before the spat is cast, 
the preparation for the future brood 
may be seen. The heart appears in 
the engraving like a small white 
spot in the centre, and is very 
perfect and beautiful in its con- 
struction. Fig. 2 is a magnified 
representation of this organ: A is 
the auricle, and ps the ventricle, 
and the vessels with which it is 
furnished are as beautifully ar- 
ranged and as carefully devoted to 
their particular purposes as the 
large blood vessels in the most per- 
fect animal; the principal branches 
are three, one leading to the mouth 
and the feelers, the second to the 
liver and stomach, and the third 
to the hinder part of the body. 

The Oyster, as we have already 
said, is found in the seas of most 
countries, but it appears to be 
never met with at any great depth, 
or at a distance from the mouth 
of some large river. It is never 
found so high up the river as to live 
constantly in fresh water, though often so far distant 
from the sea, as to be uncovered at low water. No 
solid substances have been found in the stomach of 
the Oysters, and they are supposed to exist on very 
minute soft-bodied animals, or on animal substances 
dissolved in the surrounding water. 

Most of the Oysters fattened at Colchester are 
brought from the little creeks between Southampton 
and Chichester; according to Macculloch, the best 
oysters in England are found at Purfleet, and the 
worst at Liverpool. The Oyster fishery at Poole is 
very considerable, supplying the London market for 
two months in every season, about forty sloops and 
boats being employed in this traffic. The Bristol, 


Fig. 2. 
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Bath, and Gloucester markets, are supplied chiefly 
from the Welsh coast, two hundred fishermen and 
five or six sloops being engaged in the fishery. It is 
calculated that about ten thousand people are em- 
ployed in this fishery along the coast of England. 

The quantity of Oysters bred and taken in Essex, 
and consumed chiefly in London, is supposed te 
amount to fourteen or fifteen thousand bushels a year. 

The fishing for Oysters is permitted from the first 
of September to the last day of April inclusive ; ‘or 
Oysters are in season, according to the common 
saying, in all those months which have the letter r 
in their name. 

The following description of the Oyster fisheries in 
France, is abridged from a paper in the Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Naturelles. The Oysters which are sold 
in a great portion of the North of Europe, and par- 
ticularly at Paris, are brought from the Bay of 
Cancal, on the shores of the Channel, between the 
town of that name, Mount St. Michael and St. Malo. 
The bottom of this bay is level, firm, and unbroken, 
and there is no current of water within it. The 
fishery begins usually at the end of September, and 
finishes in April; during all the rest of the year it is 
prohibited, partly for fear of destroying the young 
fish, and partly because the Oyster is supposed to be 
unfit for food during that time. The Oysters are 
taken, as with us, by means of a drag net. The 
Oysters thus taken are disembarked at the ports of 
Granville and Cancal, from whence they are carried 
to different places where fattening grounds are esta- 
blished. These preserves are not only of service in 
keeping the Oysters, but they also improve the 
flavour and appearance of the fish. The places for 
feeding the Oysters are generally placed between high 
and low-water mark, though not always; they are 
excavations, generally of an oblong form, sometimes 
made in the solid stone, at others dug out of the 
sand, and covered at the bottom with large stones 
and coarse sand, and not above acouple of feet in 
depth; they are all provided with a kind of trap- 
door, which is opened when the tide is out, and 
allows the water to escape, and the reservoirs are 
again filled at the return of the tide: great care is 
taken to prevent any mud being introduced among 
the Oysters, and they are frequently looked over for 
the purpose of removing such as have died. At 
Courseul, Havre, Dieppe, and some other places, the 
tanks are so constructed that the admission of the 
tide can be prevented, and the Oysters are supposed 
to be more tender and delicate, than those which 
have felt the daily effects of the sea-water. 

They have a method in France of causing the 
Oysters to assume a green colour, and Oysters of 
this. kind appear to be favourites with the epicure. 
To effect this change in colour, they choose a small 
receptacle into which they admit the sea-water, and 
let it remain a sufficient time to allow the stones with 
which it is paved to become green. When this takes 
place the Oysters are placed within it. ‘This is done 
with greater care than usual, and much fewer Oysters 
can find room, as they must not be laid on each 
other. Sometimes, in about three days, the Oysters 
begin to turn green, but it takes a month to bring 
them to a deep colour ; rainy weather is unfavourable 
to this change. These Oysters fetch a much higher 
price in the market than the others, and the inha- 
bitants suppose they are fed on very scarce and high- 
priced herbs. 

The manner in which the Oysters are conveyed to 
the Paris markets, is generally in baskets; great 
pains are taken to pack them with the mouth down- 
wards, but as they travel with little expedition, they 
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are seldom very good, and they rarely remove them 
from the basket to fatten them as we do in England. 
Sometimes in the Winter season they are brought to 
Paris in boat-loads, and they are then much more 
reasonable in price ; these are brought from St. Just 
by the river Somme. 





ON WRITING MATERIALS. 
No. VI. 
On PARCHMENT. 


A uivety French writer relates, that man having 
met the sheep wandering, like himself, upon the earth, 
caressed it, flattered it, and conducted it to his abode, 
sheltered it under a roof as rudely constructed as 
that which covered himself, carried it fresh grass for 
its food, and took care of it. But shortly, man 
demanded some milk of the sheep; soon after, he 
asked for a little wool; and, in the course of time, he 
killed it for its flesh. Having done all this, he 
melted down its fat to supply his lamp; and, finally, 
he wrote upon its skin. 

The ancients seem to have substituted the skins of 
animals, for papyrus and other articles, as a writing 
material, froma remote period. The origin of parch- 
ment was due to necessity, the inventive parent of 
so many of the arts and conveniences of life; the 
stimulant of man’s ingenuity, when he suffers under 
present difficulties, or when he anticipates increased 
comfort and convenience. Some accounts refer the 
invention of parchment to a distant period, while 
others maintain that the date of its invention is alto- 
gether lost, amid. the troubled waves of the broad 
ocean of distant time. According to the former, 
Eumenes attempted to found a library at Pergamus, 
about two hundred years B.c., which was to rival 
the celebrated Alexandrian library. One of the 
Ptolemies, a king of Egypt, jealous of the success of 
the rival library, and manifesting a spirit which, in 
modern times, would be thought pitiful and intolerant, 
made a decree, prohibiting the exportation of papyrus. 
The inhabitants of Pergamus, no longer being able to 
procure the material on which to transcribe the 
manuscripts to which their writers had access, 
adopted the skins of animals, prepared in a peculiar 
manner, a8 a substitute. They formed their library 
of this material, which was named after their city, 
Pergamena; whence also, it is supposed, we get our 
modern term parchment. The modern Germans and 
Italians, however, retain the original term: in the 
former language it is called Pergament, and in the 
latter Pergamena. The ancient Latins also applied 
the term membrana to parchment. 

Some authorities, however, deny that parchment 
was first made at Pergamus; they state that the 
Hebrews had books written on the skins of animals 
in the time of David. According to Diodorus, the 
ancient Persians wrote all their records upon skins, 
It would appear, therefore, that King Eumenes was 
the improver, and not the inventor, of parchment, 
Dr. Prideaux imagines, that the authentic copy of the 
Law, which Hilkiah found in the Temple, and sent to 
King Josiah, was written on parchment; because, he 
thinks, no other material could have been so durable 
as to last from the time of Moses till that period, viz. 
eight hundred and thirty years. But the Egyptians 
wrote on linen; which has been preserved on mum- 
mies for ages, and exists at the present day. It has, 
therefore, been suggested, that the copy of the Law of 
Moses might have been written on this material. At 
any rate, however, most of the ancient manuscripts 
which remain, are written on parchment; and but 
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few on the papyrus. Herodotus, however, who lived 
about four hundred and fifty years B. c., relates that 
the Ionians, from the earliest period, wrote upon goat 
and sheep skins, from@which the hair had been 
scraped, without any other preparation. 

Though the term roll occurs several times, yet 
parchment is not expressly mentioned more than 
once, and that by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13), in the 
first age of the Christian era. Parchment seems to 
have been rather a scarce commodity until modern 
times. It was no uncommon thing, in the middle 
ages, to erase a beautiful poem, or a valuable history, 
merely for the sake of the parchment or vellum on 
which it is written. Many of the valuable writings 
of the ancients have been recovered from beneath a 
monkish effusion, or a superstitious legend, by care- 
fully following the traces of the pen, or style, which 
had impressed the former performance upon the 
membrane; which traces had not been ‘entirely 
obliterated by the second scribe. Persons who pre- 
pared parchment, by erasing a manuscript, were 
called “ parchment restorers ;"’ thus an old French 
writer says :-— 

Our parchment makers are very skilful. Our parchment 
restorers are not less so. Some parchment has been 
restored three or four times, and has successively received 
the verses of Virgil, the controversies of the Arians, the 
decrees against the books of Aristotle, and, finally, the 
books of Aristotle themselves. Parchment is like an easy 
man, who is always of the same opinion as the last 
speaker. 

The preparation of parchment is by no means a 
pleasant or cleanly operation. Our readers may, 
probably, have seen carts loaded with sheep-skins 
proceeding from large markets, or in the vicinity of 
slaughter-houses. These skins are bought of the 
butcher by the parchment-maker, in order to prepare, 
from them, the material in which he deals. The 
skins are first stripped of their wool, which is sold 
to the wool merchant, who prepares it for the making 
of cloth, &c. They are then smeared over with 
quick-lime on the fleshy side, folded once in the 
direction of their length, laid in heaps, and so left to 
ferment for ten or fifteen days. 

The skins are then washed, drained, and half-dried. 
A man called the skinner stretches the skin upon a 
wooden frame. This frame consists of four pieces of 
wood, mortised into each other at the four angles, 
and perforated lengthways from distance to distance, 
with holes furnished with wooden pins that may be 
turned like those of a violin. The skin is perforated 
with holes at the sides, and through every two holes 
a skewer is drawn: to this skewer a piece of string 
is tied, as also to the pins, which being turned equally, 
the skin is stretched tight over the frame. The flesh 
is now pared off with a sharp iron tool, which being 
done, the skin is moistened and powdered with fine 
chalk: then, with a piece of flat pumice-stone, the re- 
mainder of the flesh is scoured off. The iron tool is 
again passed over it, and it is again scoured with 
chalk and pumice-stone. The scraping with the 
iron tool is called draining; and the oftener this is 
done, the whiter becomes the skin. The wool or hair 
side of the skin is served in a similar manner; and 
the last operation of the skinner is to rub fine chalk 
over both sides of the skin with a piece of lambskin 
that has the wool on: this makes the skin smoother, 
and gives it a white down or knap. It is left to dry, 
and is removed from the frame by cutting it all 
round, 

The parchment-maker now takes the skin thus pre- 
pared by the skinner. He employs two instruments; 
a sharp cutting tool, sharper and finer than the one 
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employed by the skinner; and the summer, which is 
nothing more than a calf-skin well stretched upon a 
frame. The skin is fixed to the summer; and the 
parchment-maker then works with the sharp tool 
from the top to the bottom of the skin, and takes 
away about one half of its thickness. The skin being 
thus equally pared on both sides, it is well rubbed 
with pumice-stone. This eperation is performed 
upon a kind of form, or bench, covered with a sack 
stuffed with flocks; and this process leaves the parch- 
ment fit for writing on. 

The paring of the skin in its dry state upon the 
summer, is the most difficult process in the whole 
art of parchment-making; and is only entrusted to 
experienced hands. The summer sometimes consists 
of two skins, and then the second is called counter- 
summer. 

The parings and clippings of the skin in the pre- 
paration of parchment are used in making glue and 
size. 

Parchment is sold in rolls of twenty skins each, 
The term roll is also employed in law. It is derived 
from the Latin Rotulus, a schedule of paper or parch- 
ment rolled up into a cylindrical form. The English 
probably derived their law term roll from the French 
rolle; because legal instruments written on parchment 
were sewed or glued together, and thus rolled up, 
whence comes the verb to enrol. 

Vellum is‘a kind of parchment made from the 
skins of young calves: it is finer, whiter and smoother 
than common parchment, but prepared in the same 
manner, except that it is not passed through the lime 
pit. 

Parchment is coloured for the purposes of binding, 
&e. The green dye is prepared from acetate of 
copper (verdigris), ground up with vinegar with the 
addition of a little sap green. Yellow dye is pre- 
pared from saffron; a transparent red from brazil 
wood; blue from indigo, ground up with vinegar ; 
black from the sulphate of iron and solution of galls. 

Virgin parchment, which is thinner, finer, and 
whiter than any other kind, and used for fancy work, 
such as ladies’ fans, &c., is made of the skin of a 
very young lamb or kid. 

Parchment forms a considerable article of French 

commerce. It is made in most of the cities of France, 
and vast quantities of it are imported into England, 
Flanders, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. 
Tue peculiar character of the present age is sometimes 
denoted, perhaps not unaptly, by the term liberality; a 
term of ambiguous import, and, therefore, denoting a 
quality of questionable price; for if by liberality be in- 
tended a generous freedom from irrational prejudices in the 
forming of our opinions, or a courteous and benignant 
manner in maintaining them, it is a quality highly to be 
prized, and diligently to be cultivated. But if by liberality 
be intended a licentiousness of sentiment, careless about 
the grounds of the opinions which it adopts, and indifferent 
to the essential distinction between right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, it is a quality worthless in itself, and noxious 
in its consequences. In the former sense, liberality is 
strictly agreeable to the spirit and the dictates of the 
Christian religion. In the latter sense it is no less mani- 
festly at variance with them.—BisHop Manr. 


So just and wonderful are the overruling councils of God's 
Providence, that the arrow which strikes through the 
heart of the transgressor is oftentimes directed from the 
very bow which he had vainly trusted would be his strength. 
The companion of his sin is the first to cast reproach and 
shame on him for the evil which he has done.—J. S. M. 
ANDERSON. 


He is unfit to rule others who cannot rule himself.— 
Pato. 
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A VISIT TO THE QUICKSILVER MINES 
OF IDRIA. 


You know I travelled through Germany as a pedes- 
trian—a mode of travelling which I would recommend 
to others through that interesting country. You 
must imagine me then on the second day of my jour- 
ney from Trieste to Vienna, in a region thickly settled 
and well cultivated, and with a mixture of hill and 
dale sufficient to make it highly picturesque. An old 
countryman, with whom I stopped to converse about 
noon, informed me that by taking a cross-cut over 
the country, I should make my road to Idria much 
shorter than by following the highway; and as I am 
fond of by-ways, I received his information with plea- 
sure, and soon after struck into a wagon-track, to 
point out which to me, he kindly left his work. The 
wagon-track, after leading me through some retired 
villages, dwindled into a foot-path, and even this soon 
after disappeared, and left me alone among the hills: 
but a lover of nature is never solitary, and particu- 
larly with such varied and beautiful scenery as almost 
every step offered to view. The country, towards 
evening, became a constant succession of steep 
rounded eminences, generally of considerable height, 
and just before sunset, reaching the summit of one of 
the highest, I had just under my feet the pretty little 
town of Idria. It is situated at the bottom of a deep 
valley or green. The houses were white, and as the 
streets have to follow the windings of the green 
ravines, it has a simple and very pleasing appearance. 
Near the centre is a conical hill, with a church on its 
summit, from which a line of a dozen little chapels 
along the side of the eminence, showed the course of 
the Via Dolorosa. A stream of water, of about forty 
yards in width, dashing along the bottom of the valley, 
and several of the excellent German roads, running 


zig-zag up the steep ascents, completed the view. 

At the entrance to the village, my passports were 
examined, and the officer having ascertained that I 
wished to examine the mines, said he would send a 


person to accompany me, Accordingly a serjeant 
soon after called at the public-house where I lodged, 
to say that the mining operations were carried on day 
and night, and that I could enter at any time. I had 
noticed from the hills a dark crowd of men in front 
of a large building, and those, he told me, were the 
evéhitig gang, about commencing the descent. I 
appointed six o'clock in the morning, and on waking, 
found him waiting for me. At the building alluded 
to, which is on one side of the village, and covers the 
entrance to the mines, we changed our dresses, and 
the keeper unlocking an iron gate, we found ourselves 
in a horizontal gallery, three or four hundred yards 
in length, running directly into the hill, at the foot of 
which the edifice is erected. Here we came toa small 
chapel, with a light burning before the picture of the 
Virgin, and turning short to the left, commenced the 
descent. It has nothing difficult, being effected the 
Whole way by means of stairs in pretty good order: 
indeed, the mines have nothing corresponding to the 
ideas of terror which we are apt to connect with such 
places, except the atmosphere, which, throughout the 
mine, must be strongly impregnated with mercurial 
vapour, and is constantly producing salivation among 
the workmen. 

Having descended by seven hundred and twenty- 
seVen steps, reaching to a depth of one hundred and 
twenty-five fathoms, we arrived at the region where 
chiefly the ciunabar is procured. The mining opera- 
tions are carried on principally in galleries, the friable 
nature of the ground or rock seldom admitting of 
larger chambers. The cinnabar is in strata of from 
two to six inches in thikness, and of a variety of 
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colours, from dark to light red, the quicksilver some- 
times being mixed with it, sometimes occurring in the 
intervening strata of earth or stone. Sometimes the 
cinnabar is of a brilliant red, and once I found it in 
small crystals ; but such specimens are rare: generally 
it is of a dull red colour, and the stone is so brittle, 
that nothing more than a pickaxe is required. The 
strata affording the quicksilver appeared to have no 
particular direction, and occupy about one-third or 
one-half of the entire mass of rock. Proceeding a 
short distance, however, we came to galleries where 
the cinnabar is less common, and the quicksilver is 
the chief object of search. It occurs here sometimes 
imbedded in a friable rock, sometimes in a kind of 
earth, in appearance and hardness resembling talcose 
slate, but principally in the former. Generally it is 
in particles too minute for the naked eye; but often, 
when the work is broken, small globules present them- 
selves, varying from a size just large enough to be 
seen, up to that of a common pin's head. These 
globules are not distributed at random through the 
mass, but the substance in which they occur forms 
strata, usually about one inch or two in thickness, 

Descending still lower, we soon came to the richest 
part of the mine. Here the gangue consists almost 
entirely of talcose earth, mentioned above, and the 
globules are so large that when it is broken, they fall 
out and roll to the bottom of the gallery. The 
labourers here are relieved every four hours, being 
unable, from the state of the atmosphere, to work 
longer than this at one time. In the other parts of 
the mine they work eight hours. There are three 
hundred and sixty altogether employed in the mines, 
divided into three companies, and working each eight 
hours out of the twenty-four. Their pay is only from 
fifteen to seventeen kreutzers (5d. to 6d.,. English,) 
a day, the usual pay of day-labourers throughout 
Germany. I found several of them suffering from the 
effects of the mercury. 

Having loaded myself and the guide with specimens, 
I returned by the same way to the upper mine, and 
proceeded next to examine the washing-rooms, which 
are situated a few hundred yards from the mines, 
The gangue containing the metal is carried to this 
house, and if it is of the earthy kind it is broken up 
and thrown upon large sieves, by means of which the 
loose or native quicksilver, called here jung frau, (or 
virgin quicksilver,) is separated from the earth: the 
latter is then cast into shallow boxes, open at the ends, 
and a little inclined, and a gentle stream of water 
being made to pass over it, a rake is used, and the 
earthy matter is carried off. There are seven of these 
boxes in succession, and by the time the residuum 
reaches the last of them it resembles a heavy gray 
powder, and is sufficiently pure to be carried to the 
vapour furnace. ‘The stony fragments require only a 
slight washing to cleanse them from the outward 
earthy impurities. 

The furnace is half a mile lower down the valley, 
and at the extreme end of the village; it consists of 
a circular walled building, about forty feet diameter 
by sixty in height, on each side of which is a con- 
tinuous range of chambers ten or twelve feet square, 
and nearly as many in height: by means of small 
square openings in the partition walls, the air is 
allowed to pass from the centre building to the 
remotest. Each has also a door communicating with 
the external air. These buildings are all of stone, 
and are plastered within, The gangue, after being 
prepared in the washing-house as already described, 
is removed to this edifice, and placed in earthen pans 
four inches deep and fifteen in diameter, which are 
piled up sv as to fill the centre building. The doors 
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of the chamber are then carefully walled up, anda 
strong fire having been lighted umder the centre 
building, the quicksilver rises in the form of vapour, 
and passing into the small chambers, is then con- 
densed by the cold atmosphere around them. Some 
of the gangue, you will observe, was brought here in 
the form of the native rock: I understood them to 
say, that the expansive power of the vapour, together 
with the heat of the fire, was sufficient to cause the 
rock to disintegrate, and thus allow the escape of the 
quicksilver. When this process is over, the door- 
ways of the chambers are once more opened, and 
the quicksilver, which is found chiefly adhering in 
drops to the sides and ceiling, is scraped off, and, 
running into a hollow in the floor, is taken thence to 
the cleaning and bottling room. It appears to act on 
the mortar of the chambers, for I found the latter 
flaky, and the crevices all filled with small globules. 

The cleaning-process is very simple, a piece of 
canvass being merely spread over a funnel, and the 
quicksilver, being made to pass through this, comes 
out sufficiently pure. That intended for home con- 
sumption is then tied up in sheepskins, while that for 
exportation is put in iron bottles, large enough to 
contain sixty-eight pounds. The furnace is kept in 
operation only during the winter months, and then 
the vapour which escapes from it is a serious annoy- 
ance to the town; they have a blast three times 
every fortnight. 

The price of quicksilver at the mines is one hundred 
and twelve florins for one hundred German pounds, 
The quantity annually procured is about one hundred 
and sixty-four tons; formerly it was greater, and 
brought a better price, their market, which is chiefly 
in China, having been injured by competition from 
the quicksilver mines near Almeria, in Spain. 
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FACTS IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
No. V. 


THE MOTION OF ANIMALS WITHOUT FEET. 


We are apt to associate the progressive motion of 
animals with the possession of feet and legs, but 
there are many creatures that move with great swift- 
ness, which are entirely destitute of the usual organs 
of motion. How swiftly the serpent glides along the 
ground, climbs the trunk of trees, or springs upon 
its prey ; it possesses no true feet or legs, and yet it 
feels no want of these usual organs of motion. The 
means by which a serpent moves are found in the 
scales that cover the under part of its body; these 
are laid over each other like tiles on a house-top, the 
overlapping edges towards the tail. The animal in 
moving along, proceeds in a serpentine direction, its 
body appearing as in fig. 1. At, different periods of 


Fig.l. 3 





its motion it rests the edges of the scales on different 
parts of its belly firmly, on the inequalities of the 
ground; supposing a to be the fulcrum or resting- 
place, an endeavour to straighten the body will carry 
forward the whole of that portion of it which is in 
advance of a; if the next centre of motion is placed 
at B, in the forepart of the body, and the muscles 
behind that point and the tail are contracted, the 
whole of the body behind sb will be brought forward, 
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and the animal will have advanced a certain distance; 
this process is repeated with great rapidity, and the 
centres of motion occur wherever the greatest inc- 
quality of the surface on which it moves, is found. 
The progressive motion of a worm is effected in the 
same manner. 

Among the molluscous animals, that is, the inha 
bitants of shells, such as snails, periwinkles, and 
others, the organ of motion is an extension of the 
fleshy portion of the under surface of the body; 
this acts in the same manner as the scales on the 
snake, the glutinous covering of the skin holding on 
to the ground in the same manner as the edge of the 
scale in the snake. 

The leech, although it is able to move forward by 
the same means as the worm, generally assists itself 
by fixing the sucking portion of its head against the 
surface on which it is moving, then drawing up the 
tail immediately behind this spot, the body being 
curved into an arch or loop, it loosens the head from 
the surface, still keeping the tail fixed, and the body 
is unbent and the head thrust to a considerable dis- 
tance in advance; the tail is again brought up behind 
the head, and the same process repeated. 

The animalcules, found in stagnant waters, have, in 
some instances, very singular modes of progression, 
but their exceeding minuteness renders it impossible 
to state on what organs these motions depend; the 
Volvox (A) appears to turn round on its own axis at 
the same time that it moves forward. The Monas, 
and some others, move in all directions without any 
apparent cause. In the case of that singular creature, 
the Wheel Animalcule (B), the apparent rotation of its 
wheels have, perhaps, something to do with its pro 
gressive movements, but this is uncertain, for the 
wheels are in full action sometimes, when the animal 
is at rest. 


MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS FOUND IN STAGNANT WATER: 
Highly magnified. 





A MAN would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and 
write down the thoughts of the moment. Those that come 
unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and should 
be secured, because they seldom return.—Lorp Bacon. 


Never was a human machine produced without many 
trials and many failures; whereas this universe, in all its 
endless complication, was perfect at its production, per- 
fected in the ideas of its great Author, even from eternity 
—Maccu.iocu. 


He that does not know those things which are of use and 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, what- 
ever he may know beside.——TiL.orson. 


Tue most sublime spectacle in the world, is a powerful 
mind vindicating truth in the presence of its foes, and a 
martyr calmly sealing his faith with his blood.—Co.ron’s 
Constantinople. 
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